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History  of  the  Publishing  Books  for  the  Blind 

Prior  to  1917^  two  types,  American  Braille  and  Hew  ^ork  Point 
were  used  in  the  United  States.  In  that  year,  after  long  and  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  and  experiment,  Revised  Braille  Grade  !§■  was  officially  adopted. 

This  gave  one  system,  and  that  in  uniformity  with  other  countries.  In  19182 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  was  established  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  were  taught  the  re¬ 
vised  Braille,  but  an  obstacle  presented  itself,  for  only  six  juvenile  books 
were  available.  Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Librarian  for  the  Blind  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  volunteered  her  services,  and  was  made  Directing  Librarian 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute.  With  volunteers  she  established  a  library  of 
1,200  volumes  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  Braille  alphabet  was  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman, 
in  18343|  and  has  Been  adapted  to  the  language  of  every  civilized  nation. 

It  is  a  system  of  embossed  writing  formed  by  the  use  of  all  possible  combi¬ 
nations  of  six  dots  arranged  in  a  group,  each  dot  being  known  by  its  number: 

1  .  .  2 
3  .  .  4 
5  •  »  6. 

Revised  Braille  is  written  in  throe  grades:  Gra.de  1,  uncontracted; 
Grade  2,  contracted;  Grade  3,  highly  contracted.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  contractions  and  abbreviations  in  common  use  in  the  highly  con¬ 
tracted  Grade  3.  Grade  1-|-  is  a  combination  of  Grades  1  and  2,  and  is  univer¬ 
sally  used  by  the  layman.  Students  and  scholars  prefer  Grade  3  which  is 
highly  contracted  and  makes  for  less  volume  and  more  speed.. 

The  Line  Letter  system  of  reading  for  the  Blind  is  like  the  ink 
print  books,  except  the  letters  are  larger  and  embossed.  It  is  long  and 
cumbersome  but  is  easily  road.  The  Hew  York  Point  was  built  on  a  group  of 
two  dots  high  and  three  dots  broad.  In  the  Revised  Braille  the  books  may 
be  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page  which  uses  much  loss  space.  The  reader 
learns  to  read  embossed  printing  through  the  medium  of  the’  tips  of  the  point- 


Hoyt,  A.M. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  3est,H. 


Braille  Transcribing.  Amer.Hatl.Red  Cross, Washington, D.C.  1. 


1919.  p.404. 
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History  of  Publishing  Books  for  tho  Blind 

ing  fingor  on  each  hand.  One  finger  is  usod  as  a  guide  in  locating  position 
and  the  places  on  the  page,  and  the  other  to  read.  Many  read  with  but  one 
finger,  but  by  using  tho  pointing  finger  on  each  hand,  it  enables  the  reader 
to  make  better  time. 

There  are  two  principal  sources  of  reading  matter  for  the  blind: 
the  several  Braille  presses  or  printing  plants  which  produce  by  means  of 
metal  plates,  books,  magazines,  and  music  for  sale  to  blind  readers,  and 
libraries;  and  the  volunteer  workers  of  the  Bed  Cross  who  make  books  by  l»and 
using  either  tho  Braille  "slate”  (a  stencil-liko  mechanism),  or  the  "writer" 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  typewriter.  Any  number  of  books  may  be  made  from 
the  metal  plates,  but  only  a  few  copies  can  be  duplicated  from  the  hand¬ 
made  volume. 


Tho  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  a  year  from  the  Government,  publishes  texts 
for  the  blind  children  of  our  country.  As  early  as  1904^,  the  trustees  of 
the  State  Library  of  California  founded  the  California  Printing  H0use  for  the 
Blind.  The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  the  outgrowth  of  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  of  California,  was  established  through  the  efforts  of  J.  Rob¬ 
ert  Atkinson,  in  behalf  of  the  blind  readers  of  America.  Mr.  Atkinson  lias 
boon  blind  since  1912.  He  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  learning 
several  systems  to  enable  him  to  read  books  then  printed  for  the  blind.  He 
was  interested  in  scientific  material,  and  for  his  own  study  he  transcribed 
by  hand  a  unique  library  of  many  volumes.  In  1919*^  assisted  by  friends 
he  founded  the  Universal  Press.  Millions  of  pages  of  embossed  literature 
in  the  Braille  system  have  been  printed  in  this  press  and  circulated  in  all 
sections  of  our  country  as  well  as  foreign  lands.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  a  nation-wide  organization,  designed  to  promote  those  in¬ 
terests  of  the  blind  which  cannot  be  advantageously  handled  by  local  agencies. 
It  publishes  books,  magazines  and  pamphlets  for  tho  blind  workers.  It  is 
supported  mainly  by  annual  donations. 

When  President  Hoover's  signature  made  the  Pratt- Snoot  Bill  a  law 
early  in  1931  the  event  marked  tho  beginning  of  a  now  era  in  library  work 
with  the  blind.  It  made  available  $100,000  annually  for  the  manufacture  and 
purchase  of  specially  selected  Braille  books  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  through  19  designated  libraries  located  in  various  sections  of  the 
try.  The  fund  is  administered  through  the  library  of  Congress,  and  the  se- 

1.  Calif.  St.  Library.  Books  for  the  Blind.  Calif .St .Printing  Office, 
Sacramento .  1919.  p.3. 

2.  Rand, L.S.  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind.  Aior.  Foundation  for 

the  Blind, Inc. , IT. I.  1932,  p.25< 

3.  Haycroft.H.  Hew  Status  of  Library  Work  for  the  Blind.  Wilson  Bulletin, 
Fobruary,  1932. 
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History  of  Publishing  Books  for  tho  Blind 

lection  of  books  is  made  with  tho  advice  of  the  American  Library  Association’s 
Committee  for  Work  with  the  Blind.  This  is  an  important  advance,  for  here¬ 
tofore  there  have  been  no  definite  standards  of  selection,  and  methods  of 
choice  havo  lacked  coordination. 

The  principal  Braille  presses  are;  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Hoalthy, 
0.;  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass,;  Universal 
Press,  730  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  Ill.;  and  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  ibr 
the  Blind,  1544  Hudson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  Illinois  School  for 
the  31ind  publishes  embossed  music  only,  whilo  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  pub¬ 
lishes  both  books  and  music.  An  Important  press  producing  embossed  material 
for  the  American  use,  bat  not  located  in  this  country,  is  the  American  Braille 
Press,  74  Rae  Lauriston,  Paris,  Prance.  Gifts  from  this  Paris  press  to  the 
Oklahoma  Library  Commission,  State  Capitol,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  are: 
Beebe,  Galapagos  World’s  End;  Cather,  My  Antonio;  Conrad,  The  Rover;  Dumas, 

The  Three  Musketeers;  French  Conversation  Grammar;  Hamsun,  Growth  of  the  Soil; 
Kipling,  Brushwood  Boy;  Mason,  Pour  Feathers;  Oppenheim,  The  Passionate 
truest;  Ossendowski,  Beasts,  Men  and  Gods;  Rathbonc,  Darkened  Windows;  Reymont, 
The  Peasants;  Sabatini,  The  Sea-Hawk;  Sedgwick,  The  Little  French  Girl;  ad 
Weynan,  Traveler  in  the  Fur  Coat. 

In  the  Studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  the 
Talking  Book  machine  has  been  developed  within  the  past  year.-*-  It  is  a 
specialized  phonograph  for  reproducing  books,  and  when  closed  is  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  suit  case*  There  are  two  models,  one  electrically  d rive^. 
contains  a  built-in  radio  and  costs  approximately  Forty-Five  Dollars;  the 
other  is  a  spring  driven  model  without  the  radio,  and  sells  for  about  Twenty- 
Dollars.  The  machine  is  equipped  with  controls  which  allow  for  varia¬ 
tion  in  speed  of  reading,  and  in  tone  and  volume.  This  feature  gives  the 
reader  an  opportunity  to  alter  the  sound  to  suit  his  personal  taste.  It 
also  has  a  headphone  which  automatically  disconnects  the  loud  speaker  when 
attached.  Along  with  the  machine  go  the  Talking  Books,  which  are  phonograph 
records,  each  playing  more  than  an  hour,  and  an  entire  volume  may  be  record¬ 
ed  on  a  dozen  or  more  12  inch  records. 


Short  History  of  Teaching  the  Blind  in  Oklahoma 

In  1927  education  for  the  Blind  in  Oklahoma  was  begun  by  Miss 
Lara  A.  Rowland,  a  graduate  of  tho  Arkansas  School  for  the  31ind.  She  es¬ 
tablished  a  private  school  at  Fort  Gibson  which  she  conducted  for  ten  years, 
supported  solely  by  contributions  from  people  '■ f  the  Indian  Territory  and 
sympathizing  states.  In  1900  tho  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Indian  Nations  each 
made  appropriations  for  the  education  of  their  blind  children.  Efforts  to 
induce  the  National  Congress  through  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  make  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  failed.  Their  first 

1.  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  Talking  3ooks.  May  26,1934.  p.712. 

Ibid.  July  21,  1934.  p,l3. 

2.  School  for  the  Blind.  Muskogee,  Okla,  Biennial  Report.  1914,  p.7. 
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Short  Histoiy  of  Teaching  the  Blind  in  Oklahoma 


appropriation  was  received  from  Oklahoma’s  First  Legislature  in  19CU',!, 
amounting  to  $5,000.  The  Act  provided  that  the  school  ho  placed  under  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  After  several  changes  in  the  location  of  the 
school,  the  legislature  permanently  located  this  school  at  Msukogoe,  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind.  Under  the 
immoidatc  supervision  of  its  superintendent,  Mrs.  0.  7.  Stewart,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  governing  State  Officials,  this  school  has  grown  to 
its  present  size  and  efficiency,  ranking  equally  with  like  institutions  in 
other  states. 

Pupils  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  attend  this  school. 
They  live  at  the  school  during  the  week,  the  state  paying  room,  hoard, 
laundry  andphysicians *  care,  while  parents  furnish  clothing,  transportation 
and  incidentals.  The  departments  of  this  school  are  literary,  music,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  physical  education.  The  prst  year  there  were  twenty-one  hoys 
enrolled  and  sixtsr-nine  girls?  There  wore  eleven  students  graduated  from 
high  school  this  spring.  Two  hoys  are  going  on  to  school;  one  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  One  girl  is  teaching  music  in  the  Eufaula  schools; 
several  others  are  tuning  pianos,  and  another  is  giving  music  lessons  in 
her  home. 


Kinds  of  Books  for  the  Blind 


The  hooks  available  for  the  Blind  in  the  Oklahoma  Library  Com¬ 
mission  aro:  Braille  textbooks  for  beginners  (  primers,  easy  reading  material, 
number-work  boo?*:s) ,  fiction;  adventure  and  romance;  non-fiction  books  consis  - 
ting  of  religion,  philosophy,  education,  poetry,  history,  travel,  geography, 
biography,  legends,  agriculture,  useful  arts,  music,  art,  science,  etc. 

The  most  popular  fiction  books  for  three  years,  in  order  of  pop¬ 
ularity  are:  Richmond,  Red  Pepper  Bums;  Rinehart,  Circular  Staircase;  Bach¬ 
elor,  Mon  of  the  Ages;  Cather,  My  Antonio;  Aldrich,  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy; 

Alcott,  Little  Women;  Knibbs,  Ridin’  Kid  from  Powder  River;  Hilton,  Lost 
Horizon;  Morrow,  Enchanted  Canyon;  Cooper,  last  of  the  Mohicans;  Hugo,  Los 
Misorables;  Hough,  Covered  Wagon;  Roberts,  Great  Meadow;  Saba t ini,  Scara¬ 
mouch©;  Carroll,  As  the  Earth  Turns;  Glasgow,  Barren  Ground;  Webster,  Bear 
Enemy;  Bojer,  Emigrants;  Oppcnhein,  Stolon  Idols;  Ferber,  Show  3oat; 

Mystery  Stories;  Hamsun,  Growth  of  the  Soil;  Porter,  The  Harvester;  and 
Burnett,  The  Secret  Garden. 

The  most  popular  non-fiction  books  in  order  of  popularity  aro: 

The  Bible;  Short  Stories;  Readers’  Constructions;  Life  of  Washington;  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Works;  American  History;  English  Synonyms ;  Halliburton,  Royal  Road 
to  Romance;  Science;  legends;  Suginoto,  Daughter  of  the  Samurai;  Maurois, 
Disraeli;  3onaparte,  Roosevelt;  Aviation;  Dimnet,  Art  of  Thinking;  Sales¬ 
manship;  and  Parliamentary  Practice. 

1*  Oklahoma  Session  Lav/s.  1907-1908.  p.122. 

2.  Department  of  Education,  State.  Biennial  Report.  1934.  p.162. 
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Kinds  of  Books  for  the  Blind 

The  magazines  available  in  Braille  are  the  Readers'  Digest  which 
is  the  most  popular  of  all;  the  Braille  Book  RGview  ranks  next  in  popularity; 
the  All  Story  magazine  would  he  extensively  read  but  there  aro  not  a  suffic¬ 
ient  number  of  copies  furnished  regularly.  The  Braille  Radio  News  is  just 
now  being  supplied,  and  indications  are  it  will  be  very  popular. 

In  the  Oklahoma  Library  Commission  there  are  2,077  Braille  books 
and  forty- three  Talking  Books.  The  number  of  blind  persons  borrowing  from 
the  Commission  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Last  year  threre  were  418  requests 
for  books  in  Braille,  and  1,315  volumes  circulated.  The  Talking  Books  are 
so  new  that  statistics  have  not  as  yet  been  compiled,  but  they  are  in  great 
demand.  Seven  blind  persons  in  Oklahoma  own  Talking  Machines,  and  the 
Adult  Blind  Commission  has  one  to  lend. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  established  Talking  Book  libraries  for 
the  Blind.  The  Oklahoma  Library  Commission  is  the  depository  for  the  Talking 
Books  for  Oklahoma.  To  date  the  records  available  for  the  patrons  who  own 
Talking  Book  Machines  are:  Anderson,  The  Pine  Tree;  Bible,  the  Psalms,  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark,  L^ke  and  John;  Carroll,  As  the  Earth  Turns;  Christie,  Murder 
in  Calais  Coach;  Coleridge,  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner;  Declaration  of 
Independence;  Delafield,  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady;  Henry  and  Harte,  Collec¬ 
tions  of  Short  Stories;  Hilton,  Lost  Horizon;  Jarrett,  Night  over  Pitches 
Pond;  Lelland,  The  Cat's  Paw;  Lincoln's  Pirst  and  Second  Addresses;  Mase¬ 
field,  Bird  of  Dawning;  Murphy,  How  John  Morton  Kept  his  Christmas;  Shake¬ 
speare,  As  You  Like  It,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Sonnets,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Tragedy  of  Macbeth;  Tarkington,  Presenting  Lily  Mars;  Tarkington,  Monsieur 
Beaucaire;  Washington's  Address;  Wilder,  3ridge  of  San  Luis  Rey;  and  Wode- 
house,  Very  good  Jeeves. 


The  Talking  Book  opens  a  new  door  to  literature  for  thousands  of 
blind  people  who  cannot  read  with  their  fingers.  The  advantages  of  the 
Talking  Books  are  many.  It  enables  the  child  in  school  to  do  his  outside 
reading  much  more  speedily  than  by  touch,  and  several- people  can  listen  to 
the  Talking  Books  at  the  same  tine.  The  Talking  Book  takes  up  less  space 
and  is  more  readily  handled  than  the  Braille  books,  and  so  enables  the 
individual  to  own  a  larger  collection  of  bocks.  Listening  to  the  voice  of 
an  expert  reader  on  the  Talking  Machine,  one  has  the  advantage  of  correct 
pronunciation,  expression,  and  one  is  able  to  visualize  the  picture  -  it 
creates  at no sphere  and  dramatizes  action.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  Blind 
read  Braille  books,  but  with  Talking  Books  the  number  of  readers  will  be 
increased.  However,  the  Talking  Book  will  not  displace  the  Braille  or 
other  embossed  books,  for  much  of  the  reading  of  the  Blind,  like  that  of 
the  signtod  persons,  will  be  of  the  kind  that  demands  a  text  which  can  be 
examined  and  referred  to  for  study  purposes.  Por  this,  embossed  books 
will  always  be  needed,  but  the  Talking  Book  is  ideal  for  thos  who  have  lost 
their  sight  late  in  life  and  find  re-education  difficult. 
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Typps  of  Blind  Readers 

In  Oklahoma  there  are  many  outstanding  blind  persons;  persons 
who  have  been  handicapped  from  early  childhood,  but  have  persevered  and 
accomplished  more  than  many  persons  with  sight,  Mr.  P.  C.  Slack  of  Edmond, 
Oklahoma,  totally  blind,  owns  and  operates  a  book  store.  Mr.  T.J.  Winchell 
owns  a  broom  factory  at  Britton,  Oklahoma,  and  has  supported  and  educated 
a  family  of  several  children.  Mr.  E.^.  Reno  who  has  been  blind  for  fif- 
teen  years,  operates  a  Cigar  and  News  stand  at  the  State  Capitol  building. 
Mr.  Jack  Fisher  is  a  young  blind  man  who  attended  school  at  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  31ind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  He  now  owns  andoperates  the 
News  stand  at  the  Court  House,  Oklahoma  City;  at  night  he  is  studying  law. 

He  is  making  splendid  progress  with  his  work  in  the  law  school  classes. 

Dr.  Willmore  Kendall,  pastor  of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church, 
South,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  isone  of  the  outstanding  citizens;  an  orator  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  a  scholar.  He  was  born  in  a  small  moun¬ 
tain  village  in  eastern  Kentucky,  twenty^-five  miles  from  the  nearest  rail¬ 
way  station,  and  the  failure  of  the  mountain  doctor  to  disinfect  his  eyes 
at  birth  was  responsible  for  his  blindness.  Dr,  Kendall  relates,  "...as 
a  child  of  five  I  began  learning  to  read  embossed  print.  In  the  sutunn 
of  1892  when  I  entered  the  School  for  theBlind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

Line  Letter  was  still  in  use,  and  it  was  with  this  system  of  embossed  pring- 
ing  that  I  entered  upon  my  educational  experience.  I  was  taught  to  read  by 
the  "word  method"  I  cannot  remember  how  rapidly  I  progressed,  or  make  com¬ 
parisons  with  that  of  sighted  children,  though  I  have  had  a  share  in  teach¬ 
ing  my  own  three  sighted  children  to read.  Evidently  I  equaled  sighted 
children,  for  at  the  age  of  seven  I  had  read  for  myself  such  books  as" Little 

lord  Fauntleroy"  and  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson"  . "  Re  Kendall 

regrets  to  report  that  teachers  in  his  early  youth  were  generally  poorly 
equipped  and  seemed  to  take  slight  personal  interest  in  their  pupils,  and 
that  during  his  five  years  in  the  Kentucky  school,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
encouragement  and  wise  counsel,  he  read  many  books  utterly  beyond  his  years 
and  understanding.  The  Superintendent  of  the  school  seldom  talked  with  him 
personally,  but  he  must  have  made  important  contribution  to  his  development* 
This  scholarly  gentleman  delighted  to  read  to  the  blind  children  of  his 
institution.  He  was  a  very  fine  reader  and  chose  books  with  discriminating 
care.  Each  evening  he  read  to  the  older  pupils,  while  one  of  the  lady  teach¬ 
ers  read  to  the  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  nine 
Dr,  Kendal  sought  and  obtained  admission  to  the  superintendents  group.  He 
owes  to  this  wise  educator  his  love  for  the  best  literature. 

When  he  left  the  Louisville  school  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintenance  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Hawthorn,  and  J,  Fennimore  Cooper, 
readir.T  in  the  Line  letter.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  studying  New  York  Point, 
vatik  this  system  during  his  high  school  years  in  talcing  notes  on  lectures, 
and  throughput  his  college  days  at  Northwestern  University.  Fifteen  years 
ago  he  became  a  reader  of  Braille,  The  many  contractions  gave  him  much 
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Types  of  Blind  Headers 

trouble  at  first,  "but  now  he  reads  the  contracted  Braille  with  a  speed  of 
about  that  of  ordinary  conversational  speech.  Dr.  Kendall  reads  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Braille  volumes  a  year,  but  this  of  course  does  no  t  sig¬ 
nify  the  number  of  titles,  since  Beveridge’s 'Life  of  John  Marshall11  requires 
twenty— five  volumes,  and  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  comprises  twenty- 
one  volumes.  He  says,  "Braille  books  are  too  expensive  for  one  to  own  many, 
and  are  too  voluminous  for  a  home  library.  They  are  stored  in  public  li¬ 
braries  therefore,  and  loaned  to  the  Blind,  the  United  States  mail  carrying 
them  without  expense  to  the  blind  reader  or  the  library."  The  one  complaint 
of  his  handicap, (if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  him)  serves  only  to  add  un¬ 
selfishness  and  independence  to  his  many  splendid  characteristics.  Without 
the  assistance  of  others  he  is  unable  to  prepare  the  Braille  books  for  re¬ 
turn  to  the  library,  as  neatly  a.s  he  would  like.  From  his  interesting  let¬ 
ter  one  feels  that  he  has  known  life  and  found  it  good.  He  appreciates 
every  advantage  coming  to  him,  and  in  turn  he  serves  his  age  and  generation 
with  distinction. 

Ralph  Jackson  lives  at  1507  N.W.  48th  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Prior  to  blindness,  which  was  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  two  years 
ago,  his  was  the  normal  life  of  the  average  young  man.  He  is  a  former  flyer 
in  the  United  States  Air  Service,  and  by  profession  was  an  interior  decora¬ 
tor.  After  an  almost  miraculous  recovery,  he  was  taught  to  read  Braille  by 
the  Heme  Teacher  in  the  State  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  and  he  has 
read  fifty  books  borrowed  from  the  Oklahoma  Library  Commission.  The  same 
Home  Teacher  taught  him  rope-weaving,  from  which  he  now  earns  his  living. 

He  says  his  greatest  difficulty  has  been  learning  to  typewrite,  but  he  has 
taught  himself  to  use  the  typewriter  with  efficiency.  He  misses  his  vision 
most  in  the  spring  when  the  fragrance  of  cultivated  soil  and  the  blooming 
flowers  are  in  the  air,  and  he  needs  it  so  much  for  fishing  expeditions! 

While  Rev.  Leroy  H-ughbanks,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Espicopal  Church 
of  Medicine  L^dge,  Kansas,  does  not  live  in  Oklahoma,  he  is  an  inveterate 
reader  of  Braille  books  from  the  Oklahoma  Library  Commission.  His  early 
education  was  by  private  instruction,  later  he  attended  several  schools  and 
colleges.  He  contributes  occasional  articles  to  magazines;  has  done  Chau¬ 
tauqua  lecturing  and  for  several  years  has  been  connected  with  the  music  and 
radio  industries.  His  interest  during  spare  time  is  devoted  to  scientific 
research  and  his  host  of  friends,  many  of  whom  live  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Mrs.  Teresa  G-inavan,  Home  Teacher  in  the  Commission  of  the  Adult 
Blind  was  bom  in  Kentucky.  She  lost  her  sight  at  about  five  years  of  age, 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.  She  attended  school  through  the  common  grades 
at  her  home,  and  at  thirteen  entered  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  She  spent  six  years  there  completing  the  high  school  grades,  and 
two  years  in  the  Kentucky  University.  She  has  lived  in  Oklahoma  for  many 
years,  and  "is  now  connected  with  the  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  as 
Home  Teacher.  With  a  guide  she  goes  over  the  State  teaching  the  blind  to 
read  and  instructing  them  in  sewing,  either  hand  or  machine  sewing,  weaving, 
basket-making,  mat-making,  crocheting  and  knitting. 
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Types  of  Blind  Readers 

Miss  Nora  Proctor,  518  North  Grady,  Altus,  Oklahoma,  Says:  "I  feel 
like  a  local  celebrity  -  writing  a  bit  of  my  own  unimportant  history,  but 
here  goes  for  a  try. 

"My  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  V.  Proctor,  resided  in  a  tiny  village 
in  central  Texas  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  There  were  two  other  children,  a 
brother  twelve  years  older  than  I,  and  a  sister  two  years  his  junior.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  I  was  given  a  hearty  welcome  into  our  humble  home,  but 
of  of  course  my  whole  life  was  changed  when  our  good,  and  most  lovable  family- 
physician  neglected  to  put  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  ny  eyes.  I 
was  born  the  20th  of  May  and  sore  eyes  -  I  don't  know  the  medical  term  for 
them-  were  raging  all  over  the  community.  I  was  exhibited  to  whomsoever 
would  behold  me.  By  the  time  I  was  three  months  old,  ny  mother  felt  that 
something  v/as  wrong  them,  and  the  family  physician  was  called.  He  examined 
my  eyes,  and  then  said  with  great  dignity  and  forcefulness:  "Madam,  your 
child  is  blind." 

"As  we  had  never  had  any  eye  trouble  in  our  family,  the  blew  was 
heart  crushing.  There  was  a  blind  man,  much  loved  in  the  community,  but  a 
blind  baby  v/as  as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  a  circus,  so  everybody  rushed  to  see 
me,  not  only  in  our  town,  but  from  surrounding  towns.  My  father  owned  and 
operated  a  big  cotton  gin,  and  he  was  most  hospitable,  never  a  day  that  he 
did  not  have  guests  for  dinner  or  supper.  Many  negroes  were  employed  by  him, 
so  I  grew  up  surrounded  by  people  who  loved  and  spoiled  me.  We  had  no  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  in  our  home,  but  to  me  our  gin  whistle  was  something  wonderful. 
I  love  the  memory  of  it  to  this  day,  and  the  minute  it  started  blowing  I 
would  begin  to  sing,  and  continue  to  improvise  my  own  melody  to  harmonize 

with  it,  until  it  ceased  to  blow  .  .  . 

"Not  long  ago  a  nan  came  here  to  take  a  census  for  something  or 
other.  He  stayed  to  talk.  After  about  an  hour  he  surprised  me  by  asking 
eagerly:  "Well,  Miss  Proctor,  what  advantage  do  you  find  in  being  blind? ' 

I  felt  I  must  give  him  a  positive  answer,  so  I  thought  fast,  and  replied, 
’Well,.!  can  take  books  to  bed,  turn  out  the  light,  and  if  the  night  is  cold 
I  can  put  the  book  under  the  cover  and  keep  on  reading. 1 

"When  I  was  a  tiny  child  I  learned  of  the  grand  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Austin,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  six  my  mother,  with  much  solicitude  and 
a  heavy  heart,  accompanied  me  to  Austin,  and  after  staying  with  me  at  the 
school  for  a  week,  said  good  bye  to  me  ...  .  I  was  born  with  inquisitive 
fingers,  and  even  before  I  wont  to  school  I  had  learned  my  letters  on  A  B  C 

blocks.  So  I  recognized  then  as  old  friends  when  I  saw  then  in  the  primer. 

In  no  time  I  was  reading,  and  was  soon  enjoying  the  first  reader.  I  loved 
the  kindergarten  work-  I  loved  the  pipe  organ.  .  .  .  There  were  three  of  us 
girls  constantly  together  and  known  as  the  Trio.  We  studied  people-  their 
voices-  everything  about  them.  After  my  eighteenth  birthday  I  was  given  my 
diploma  and  said  goodbye  to  the  school  and  Texas.  My  parents  had  already 
moved  to  a  town  in  the  state  of  Washington,  called  Snohomish  .  .  .  And  let 
me  tell  you  about  Washington!  To  me  it  is  God's  own  Garden  of  Eden. 
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"We  bought  a  twenty  acre  "ranch"  and  I  naaed  our  ten  roor.ied  house 
"Cobweb  Castle",  because  there  were  many  cobwebs  and  the  house  was  so  nice, 
roomy,  and  hospitable.  We  had  a  big  orchard-  A  jolly  creek  ran  through  the 
land  and  supplied  us  with  water.  We  caught  salmon  in  the  fall,  and  from 
our  big  garden  we  raised  about  ovcrything  good  to  eat.  I  thought  the  people 
there  were  strange,  but  in  tine  I  learned  to  love  then  dearly.  Of  course, 
through  the  years  I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  other  two  n ambers  of 
the  Trio • 


"I  used  to  get  lonesome  for  school,  so  I  began  visiting  the  Sno¬ 
homish  schools,  and  learned  to  know  all  the  teachers.  I  learned  a  lot,  too. 

I  took  piano  lessons  and  for  the  first  time  really  worked.  Later  I  took 
expression  from  a  high  school  teacher.  I  think  of  all  the  women  I  have 
ever  known  she  has  the  most  outstanding  personality,  and  her  influence  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  my  life.  She  taught  me  so  many  things  not  in  books. 
She  taught  me  more  about  color  than  any  one  else.  I  did  class  work  with 
the  students,  and  simply  took  up  my  abode  the  two  days  she  was  at  the  school 
each  week.  But  the  biggest  blessing  in  Washington  during  these  years  was 

the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  I  was  getting  to  be  at  home  with  my  parents, 

I  learned  to  know  their  real  worth  and  we  had  jolly  times  together.  I  got 
books  from  the  Seattle  library,  but  not  so  many  then  were  in  print.  I  also 
read  all  the  available  embossed  magazines. 

"After  the  death  of  my  mother  I  attended  the  Washington  School  for 
the  Blind  for  a  year,  being  a  student-teacher.  So  many  new  people  of  real 
worth  cane  into  my  life  that  year,  that  it  would  wear  your  eyes  out  to  read 

about  then!  But  I  loved  it  all.  After  the  death  of  my  stepfather,  I  again 

returned  to  the  school  as  a  student- teacher  and  was  there  more  than  two  years. 
It  is  a  grand  school  and  I  loved  my  studies  and  work  there.  My  brother  and 
his  family  lived  in  Oklahoma  at  that  tine  and  they  finally  prevailed  upon 
me  to  come  down  here  and  live  with  them.  I  have  never  minded  traveling  alone, 
and  always,  when  I  take  even  the  shortest  trip,  things  happen! 

"Oklahoma  held  grand  things  for  me,  too.  One  bunch  of  them  is  the 
staff  of  librarians  at  the  Oklahoma  Library  Commission!  And  that  brings  me 
to  the  real  heart  of  this  letter  -  a  bit  about  books.  Only  this  morning  I 
received  "Goat  Feathers"  and  nearly  lost  my  breath  when  I  saw  it  was  by 
Ellis  Parker  Butler.  I  had  always  thought  it  was  a  fairy  tale.  My  fingers 

yearn  for  a  Braille  dictionary.  I  feel  that  I  could  NEVER  send  one  back 

if  I  ever  got  my  clutches  on  it.  I  should  like  some  more  of  Edwin  Markham * s 
things  in  Braille.  He  was  here  in  Altus  this  year  and  I  nearly  followed  him 
off,  I  was  so  captivated.  Jennie  Harris  Oliver  ?;as  here  too,  and  I  enjoyed 
her  so  much.  I  should  like  some  of  her  writings  in  Braille.  I  hope  we  will 
get  a  lot  of  new  modern  poetry,  more  biography  and  more  travel.  I  so  yearn 
for  plays!  I  like  the  All  Story  magazine,  but  my  favorite  is  Reader’s  Digest, 
and  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  issue,  I  should  like  some  books  about  the 
lives  of  musicians,  and  some  giving  the  stories  of  Grand  Opera.  Do  you 
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Types  of  Blind  Readers 

think  I  want  too  nany  hooks?  I  can  be  superbly  content  with  just  what  we 
have  now,  if  it  is  necessary,  for  I  have  never  been  (able  to  read  Braille  as 
rapidly  as  I  read  lino-letter,  which  is  the  raised  letters,  and  they  are 
not  printed  now;  but  Braille  nor  Point  have  never  seened  quite  human  to  ne, 
they  seen  like  a  different  language.  X  have  had  to  learn  Point,  American 
Braille,  Revised  Braille,  and  then  the  extra  grades  in  Braille.  I  should 
like  to  learn  Grade  Three. 

"When  I  was  a  student- teacher  in  Washington  I  began  to  niss  pictures. 
I  wanted  then  for  ny  children  because  I  found  how  much  pleasure  they  bring 
to  sighted  kiddies.  So  I  tried  to  make  it  up  to  ny  little  pupils  by  doing 
all  the  describing  of  things  that  used  to  puzzle  ne  when  I  was  snail.  I 
love  to  get  a  brand  new  magazine  and  run  ny  fingers  over  the  glazed  pages 
in  search  of  the  pictures. I  can  usually  find  the  pictures,  but  of  course 
can’t  tell  what  they  are.  (Braille  Publishers  are  just  now  beginning  to  ill¬ 
ustrate  books  and  magazines.)  I  like  to  trace  margins  on  printed  stuff; 
one  can  even  detect  wh&re  pages  are  numbered.  I  don’t  see  why  we  couldn’t 
be  "sensitive"  enough  to  detect  the  type  with  our  fingers.  I  hope  to  see 
Will  Rogers  this  afternoon,  and  the  Vitaphone  is  a  good  old  friend.  I  cher¬ 
ish  ny  radio  as  a  mother  cherishes  her  only  child." 


Character  of  Books  Selected  and  Possibilities  of  Guidance  in  Reading  Matter 

Recreational  reading  is  important  for  the  happiness  of -the  Blind 
and  many  of  the  books  available  have  been  published  with  this  in  mind,  but 
if  some  of  the  more  generalized  reference  books  were  transcribed  to  Braille, 
it  would  release  a  fund  of  information  for  research  students  without  sight. 
Now  they  are  dependent  on  paid  readers,  members  of  their  families,  often 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  or  overburdened  teachers.  Waiting  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for  all  persons.  A  pocket  edition  of  the  Punk 
and  Wagnall’s  dictionary  has  been  published  recently,  but  this  is  only  a 
small  beginning  in  general  books. 

There  is  a  demand  for  books  on  science,  economics,  philosophy, 
current  articles,  history,  art,  opera,  reference  books,  biography,  travel, 
poetry,  etc.  Courses  of  study  for  the  blind  students  could  well  be  adapted 
to  this  type  of  reading.  Not  all  blind  persons  can  become  venders  of  cigars 
and  magazines;  nany  would  be  agriculturists,  lawyers,  and  professional 
people  if  they  had  the  material  available  for  study,  and  the  opportunity. 
While  it  is  expensive  to  publish  books  in  Braille,  and  very  few  of  the  older 
blind  people  would  make  use  of  the  books  for  higher  education,  young  people 
completing  high  school  will  read  much  more  rapidly,  and  have  need  of  the 
general  reference  books. 
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Distributing  Libraries  for  Books-fo r- the-Blind  Printed  for  the 
United  States  Government 


Albany,  Nev;  York  State  library 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Library  Comission 

Austin,  Texas  State  Library 

Chicago,  Chicago  Public  Library 

Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  Public  Library 

Cleveland,  Cleveland  Public  Library 

Denver,  The  Public  Library 

Detroit..  Wayne  County  Library 

Honolulu  ,  Library  of  Hawaii 

Hew  Orleans,  New  Orleans  Public  Library 

New  York.  New  York  Public  Library 

Omaha,  Omaha  Public  Library 

Philadelphia,  Free  Library  for  the  Blind 

Pittsburg,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg 

Sacramento,  California  State  Library 

Saginaw,  Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blina 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 

Salt  Lake  City,  The  Public  Library 

Seattle,  Seattle  Public  Library 

Washington,  D.C.,  Library  of  Congress 

Washington,  D.C.,  National  Library  for  the  Blind, Inc. 

Watertown,  Perkins  Institution  Library . 


"Boaxling  Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Oklahoma" 

Ly 

Mrs.  Deo  Paradis  Jackson 
Oklahoma  Library  Commission 
Stato  Capitol 
Oklahoma  City. 
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